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THe PAY-MASTERING OF THE PuLpit.—“ He 
who has power over my subsistance has power 
over my will.”—Lord Bacon. 





“ Because I go to the Father,” was given as 
a reason why true disciples of Jesus should do 
greater works than He did in the days of his 
flesh. These were works done to outward ele- 
ments and the bodies of men, and works effec- 
tive unto the saving of souls must be greater. 
The gift of spiritual power, sometimes called 
the purchase of his death and sufferings, aod 
coming more definitely after He had ascended 
on high and received gifts for men, is that alone 
by which spiritual life, healing, reviving, or 
conversion can be ministered. 





From THE Known To THE UnkNown.—A 
member who has lately visited the island of 
Cuba, partly in an evangelical interest, bas re- 
turned to us with a testimony that it is useless 
to mention the name “Jesus Christ” to the 
native residents, so thoroughly has their past 
training taught them that it is only a name to 
extort money by. As dealt with by the priests 
they have scarcely known any other use for the 
name. It was by a new process that a little of 
its blessed meaning had to dawn upon some of 
them. Beginning with that witness for truth 
and against sin in their own hearts,—begin- 
ning with that sense of good to which few are 
utter strangers, they could gradually be led up 
from what they knew in themselves to a recog- 
bition of a needed Saviour and Redeemer ;—to 
& new discovery of the meaning of Christ’s name 
to them. 

In the history of many missions for the con- 
version of the heathen, it is believed that years 
of time have been lost by a failure to begin on 
the basis of the “ universal and saving Light,” 
the “ measure and manifestation of the Spirit of 
God given to every man.” And so being led, 
as they are able to bear it, from the known up 
towards the unknown, they would receive the 
doctrine and the Scriptures not as things im- 
posed upon them, but through the living wit- 
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ness for truth in the evolution of their convic- 
tions. 





Tae Suicripe or Homicrpe. — While the 
British manufacturer by paying so much lower 
wages than the American, might be expected to 
underbid him in offering to contract for any 
great work, yet the ever-advancing rate of war 
taxes accumulating now for generations far out- 
weighs his advantage in low wages. And the 
“starvation wages” for the laborer himself 
are largely due to the burdens left by war. So 
England is becoming industrially conquered by 
her own military victories. Wars undertaken 
in remote regions to open up new markets for 
her products, react upon her to heighten the 
cost of those products by heavy taxes, and are 
transferring the coveted trade to the hands of a 
nation whose products, comparatively clear of 
war tax, can be placed at less cost than hers in 
her own domains, so expensively fought for. 

Thus no small consternation has arisen across 
the Atlantic over an award of contracts for 
public works in Burmah. “The most favorable 
British bid required three years for the work 
at a cost of more than $575,000; while the 
Americans would do the work in one year at a 
cost of $250,000.” Also the Great Central Rail- 
way Company has placed orders for new loco- 
motives with American firms, and the British 
Government has awarded to an American firm 
the building of a railroad bridge in the Soudan. 
Other causes, notably the American quickness to 
adopt improved methods, have contributed to our 
industrial victory; but over and above all, the 
Boston Advertiser points out our past freedom 
from the military incubus as‘ the very reason.” 

We are sorry for one who beats the bush, 
when another gets the bird; but the sorrow for 
it subsides when the bushes are men, and the 
beating is war. We envy no empire, and shall 
not congratulate ours that is coming, when its 
mercenary prosperity is the price of blood. No 
trade thus continually buttressed with slain lives 
and bought with souls can long remain free 
trade. It taxes away its profits, and resigns its 
prestige to such nation as has been diligently 
pursuing the arts of peace. The meek, and not 
the warlike, “shall inherit the earth.” 

Spain is a witness that he that taketh the 
sword so unrelentingly, though the mills of God 
grind slowly, at length is found perishing with 
the sword. By the grace of war and of grace- 
less teaching she is what she is. 

Rome is a witness, conquered, first morally and 
consequently physically, by her own victories. 
The Spaniardization of our own country is 
creeping on apace in the epidemic of the war 
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spirit, unless the Christ-spirit outleaven the 
unholy infection. Thousand-fold more and 
worse are our moral wounds, and the spiritual 
scars for generations ahead, than the physical 
wounds we have wrought on Spain. The 
churches and missionary boards are even now 
complaining of the apathy of popular mercy, 
the paralysis of zeal for Christ’s cause among 
mankind, and inquiring, “ What is the rea- 
son?” A hint towards the reason is found in 
a sentence from a recent writer—that “ want of 
sympathetic cohesion paralyzes a people.” 

To the many historic warnings that the sword 
is a boomerang to return upon its sender, the 
halt called by the Tsar, and his protest which 
nations step aside this week to consider, is added 
as an echo of the cumulative voice of their 
brother’s blood which is crying unto the Lord 
from the ground. As spiritual power knows no 
distance in outward space, may many of us be 
gathered unto the place where prayer is wont 
to be made, as spiritual commissioners to the 
Hague through living exercise with the Prince 
of Peace, that the remainder of wrath He will 
restrain. This it is his working to do, and they 
that are with Him will be his coadjutors; so 
that, as it is said, “ Czar or no Czar, wars are 
eventually doomed, and peace must come in its 
own good time.” 





ILLIBERAL LipeRALisM.—The claim that 
the choice of dress,—whether it should be made 
distinctive of our principles or not,—must lib- 
erally be left to each one’s individual convic- 
tions under the Father of lights, and then turn- 
ing with flings at the individual convictions 
that accord with the older order of appearance, 
is a Jiberalism whose name is intolerance. Thou 
who sayest, “ Leave one’s conscience to the light 
of Truth,” dost thou leave it there, in belittling 
some who do not run with thee in thy form of 
liberalism ? Why commend universal obedi- 
ence to the witness for Truth, only to condemn 
it in our testimonies ? 





Oontributed. 
The Memorial Fund for Westtown. 

At the last stated meeting of the Collecting 
Committee for the Westtown Centennial Me- 
morial Fund, it was shown by the reports sub- 
mitted that there had been subscribed to that 
time upwards of $40,000, by about 350 sub- 
scribers. This average of over $100 per sub- 
scription is gratifying and encouraging. The 
small number of subscribers, however, indicates 
that a large proportion of our Westtown’s old 
scholars and friends have not yet responded, 
and it is the earnest hope of the collectors that 
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such will no longer delay in forwarding their 
subscriptions, which should be in the hands of 
the collectors by Sixth Month 1st, so that at 
the Centennial Anniversary meeting the Me- 
morial Fund fully subscribed may be presented 
to the committee in charge of the school. If 
there are any who have not been reached by 
the collectors they are requested to forward 
their names and addresses at once to Samuel L. 
Allen, Chairman, No. 1107 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. The founders of Westtown had 
only the future before them. The undertaking 
was undoubtedly to them a weighty one. It 
was an experiment. Their faith and hopes 
were strong and enduring that those who came 
after them would reap a lasting gain individu- 
ally and collectively. Their faithfulness has 
been justified and their hopes realized in us 
representing three generations of pupils. We 
have the knowledge of benefits accrued to our- 
selves and those dear to usin the past. Should we 
not, therefore, each one of us, feel it to be a 
duty, may we not feel it a privilege now to add 
our portions to the fund which is to be a per- 
petual memorial of the sacrifices of those wor- 
thy founders and which is to make more sure 
the continued usefulness of Westtown for the 
years tocome? We may not all be able to give 
a great sum, but we may each contribute some 
part of the whole, and the value of the “ mite” 
is as certain to-day as it was eighteen centuries 
ago. The Collecting Committee therefore affec- 
tionately urge all of Westtown’s old scholars 
and interested friends, wherever and however 
they aresituated, to see to it now that their names 
are not omitted from the recorded list of con- 
tributors to the Centennial Memorial Fund. 


Departure of the Dukhobortsi From Cyprus. 


The last few days have been full of interest 
here. About noon on the 14th, the steamer 
Lake Superior, which is to convey the Dukho- 
bortsi from Cyprus to Canada, steamed into the 
harbor. Many of the people were already here, 
having traveled from Athalassa, a distance of 
twenty-four miles, during part of the night. 
Then arabas, or native carts, drawn by two 
oxen, with women, children, beds, and house- 
hold goods arrived, and were unloaded in the 
public square between the Post Office and 
Court House. These made encampments in 
family groups under the shade of the eucalyptus 
and graceful pepper trees. 

During the day some of the Pergamos Duk- 
hobors arrived, and by the next evening over 
1,000 were camped in various groups. They 
were allowed to go into the quarantine station, 
but wisely preferred the open air. The nights 
were dry and mild, and for three days the au- 
thorities allowed them there to stay, make their 
fires, and do their cooking on the quay. It 
was truly a picturesque sight, and all so orderly. 

On Sunday, Wilson Sturge and I went up to 
their sunrise service. About 150 in their “ go- 
to-meeting ” clothes were assembled in the cen- 
tre of the square. After their hymn-chanting, 
hand-shaking, kisses of peace, and various bows, 
all performed in a most reverent way, their 
leaders came forward and tendered most hearty 
thanks to Wilson Sturge (their “ good grand- 
father,” as they call him) for his kind care and 
help during their stay in Cyprus. Then all 
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prostrated themselves on the ground and dis- 
persed ; while under the trees those not present 
were silently dressing the children, rolling up 
beds, &c. The people seemed much affected at 
this their last religious service in the island, 
where they leave so many of their loved ones 
in the silent grave. Nearly all the women and 
many of the men were in tears. The boys, who 
have learnt a little English, gathered round 
me, and we were able to have Bible-reading in 
groups three times during the day. 

From noon till 7 p. m. the boats were busy 
conveying the people and their belongings to 
the ship, the heavy luggage having been em- 
barked previously ; and yesterday at 2 p. m. 
we watched the ship sail with 1,030 of the Duk- 
hobortsi for their new home in the far west of 
Canada. The ship will be followed with many 
prayers. We are so thankful they are safely 
off, for the hot weather has just set in. Much 
regret is expressed that the climate of Cyprus 
does not suit them, and all speak most highly 
of their orderly conduct. I trust they will be 
a great blessing in Canada, and make good 
colonists. M. A. MARRIAGE ALLEN. 

Larnaka, Cyprus, Fourth Mo. 19th, 1899. 


[We have learned of the safe arrival of the 
Lake Superior at Halifax with her momentous 
freight of 2000 pilgrims. These were met, like 
the two former shiploads by Joseph S. Elkin- 
ton from Philadelphia, who, having rendered 
such service as he could, has again returned to 
his home. The Dukhobors were taken on by 
railway towards Manitoba.] 





The Trials of a Housekeeper. 


~ «+ « « «  « None but the un- 
initiated can doubt that the mistress of a family 
is constantly exposed to trifling annoyances 
which are in reality more difficult to bear than 
serious afflictions. How often even where we 
see overwhelming reverses borne with fortitude 
and equanimity, does the temper give way before 
those petty inconsistencies which are involved 
in the very existence of the social relations. 
How often do we see the woman who can stand 
by the dying bed of a parent, a companion, or 
a child, with the calmness of Christian sub- 
mission ; who can bear the unwonted priva- 
tions and humiliations of poverty without a 
murmur; yet suffer herself and all around her 
to be made thoroughly uncomfortable by one of 
these trivial accidents to which she is liable in 
the management of her domestic affairs! To 
such an extent is this true, that those great 
events that form eras in the history of woman, 
cannot be regarded as a proper criterion by 
which to judge of the strength of her character, 
or the equability of her temper. Never until 
she has been tried as a housekeeper, is the worth 
of her character or its deficiencies fairly tested. 
It is because we have not learned to seek 
strength from above, for the ordinary purposes 
of life, that these formidable trials obtain so 
much power over our happiness and usefulness ; 
we feel that grace alone can enable us to bear 
severe afflictions, but we do not expect it on 
those small occasions which are constantly oc- 
curring, and which, more than any other, go to 
make up the sum total of domestic happiness or 
misery. We have called these small occasions ; 
they are so in their nature, but not in their 
consequences. Whatever mars the happiness of 
a family ; whatever affects injuriously the tem- 
per and moral character of children or domes- 
tics, possesses an importance which we cannot 
adequately estimate. 
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And what more likely to do this, than fre. 
quent ebullitions of anger, frequent paroxyms 
of fretfulness and impatience in her to whom 
they look for guidance and instruction! Lon 
after she has forgotten the feeling, and the cir. 
cumstances that called it forth, the fatal infly. 
ence is operating on those ductile minds, and 
preparing them for a repetition of the same 
scenes. 

We talk of the commencement and finishing 
of the education of our children, as if this edu- 
cation was not commenced with the first dawn 
of infant intellect, progressing ever after with- 
out one moment’s intermission. The mother ig 
herself the first book read by her child; and 
what it sees there will certainly be copied in his 
heart and in his life. Her character and de- 
portment, more than any or all other influences, 
are educating her children ; and happy is it for 
society, when the lessons daily learned from 
her, are such as may safely influence their con- 
duct and conversation. But may it never be 
furgotten, that example rather than precept, is 
to form the character of those committed to our 
charge. It is worse than idle to expect that 
the formal calculation of sweetness and patience 
will make our children amiable and forbearing, 
when they see us irritated by trifles, and thrown 
off our guard by the unavoidable evils of life, 
Woman, as the center of the domestic circle, 
should diffuse sunshine and warmth through the 
whole atmosphere of home. 

But if she who should be the guardian genius 
of that hallowed spot, meets her husband with 
repinings, and it may be with reproaches, in- 
stead of cheerful words, and kind welcome, if 
her face wear habitually a wintry frown! A 
fearful responsibility rests upon the wife under 
such circumstances. 

How many good and noble qualities have we 
seen obscured by the indulgence of habitual 
fretfulness, while the unconscious victim of this 
miserable propensity, imagined herself the most 
blameless and unfortunate of human beings! 
Beauty, wit, genius, learning, what are they all, 
when combined with this unlovely and uncom- 
fortable trait of character! 

There is no magic influence to convert the 
selfish daughter into the patient, devoted mother, 
or the careless, exacting young girl into the dis- 
interested woman. Nothing but the power of 
the Holy Spirit can enable any to overcome the 
natural selfishness of the human heart; and 
without this, every effort will be, to a great de- 
gree, unavailing. 

There must be a new principle implanted 
within us, ere we can bear with patience the 
trials of life, or cheerfully yield our own will to 
that of another. 

Everything in the education of women should 
tend to develop a spirit of self-devotion and 
self-renunciation. This spirit can never be too 
much cultivated by our sex, because by it “our 
highest triumphs are to be achieved” and it 
bears with it, as “it is vanquished or victorl 
ous,” the destinies of the world. It is the true 
mission of woman to exhibit to mankind the 
moral beauty of that love, which seeketh not 
her own, but the good of others, and finds its 
own highest honor and happiness in so doing. 





Tue great thing is, to have a single eye, that 
whatever we do, may be done to the glory of 
God. 





Tue great thing is, to be found in our lot, let 
the state of Truth’s cause be whatever it may 12 
the world. 
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To Young Writers. 


John Brisben Walker, editor of the Cosmo- 

litan, in a letter to a contributor, gives some 
valuable suggestions to young writers, which 
are here reproduced : 

“The first essential for good writing is clear 
thinking. If you do not know what you want 
to say, the chances are strongly against your 
saying it. Consequently before beginning your 
description, you should have taken a sheet of 
paper and jotted down in regular order what 
seemed to you the most important points of 
interest at your disposal. 

“ The chief labor in writing is thinking. This 
must be done before you put the result on paper. 
If you find after thinking it over, that your in- 
formation is insufficient, visit a library, make a 
thorough study of the matter of which you are 
about to treat, and then, with the fullest infor- 
mation in your possession, set about a careful 
analysis of all the points connected with it, using 
large brackets against the main heading, divid- 
ing it into such general headings as the subject 
seems capable of, subdividing these headings 
into minor ones, and these minor ones into still 
further ramifications of the subject. You will 
then have before you a bird’s-eye view of your 
theme. You may now proceed to select what 
seem to you the chief points of interest, rejecting 
those which aré unimportant or trivial. 

“When the last sentence of your composition 
has been written, go back over the work and 
make a study of the faults of rhetoric, looking 
carefully to see if you have duplicated your 
ideas, Cut out unsparingly unnecessary words 
and phrases. Study how to express yourself 
with greater force, with more grace and elegance. 
Above all things seek clearness. 

“Successful writing means work. Famous 
writers have been hard workers, revising their 
manuscripts endlessly. Great geniuses do have 
the power to throw off masterpieces. They 
are men who labor patiently, sometimes develop- 
ing one thought through weary months. Upon 
one occasion Daniel Webster, after an apparent- 
ly extemporaneous speech in the United States 
Senate, was congratulated upon the genius that 
enabled him to use an expression which seemed 
to his audience to be particularly felicitous. 
‘Extemporaneous?’ he replied. ‘ Why that was 
the work of my three weeks’ fishing trip last 
summer,’ thus illustrating the saying that genius 
is an infinite capacity for taking pains.” 

In every city library during the school year 
schoolboys and girls can be seen constantly 
digging material for compositions out of books. 
Now while this may be better than something 
worse, it will do the writer very little good. 
Our advice is, choose some subject that you al- 
ready know something about, and leave others 
to write about what they are familiar with. 
Then do a lot of thinking on your own account. 
Better steer entirely clear of books on the sub- 
ject unless your aim is a mere compilation of 
other men’s ideas. Whatever you write, write 
it out of your own head. In this way you will 
at least build on your own ground and on a 
solid foundation, though the superstructure may 
not be so showy. Inasmuch as writing essays 
is designed to benefit the writer, rather than to 
turn the world over with any great new truth, 
see to it first that your writing is really such as 
will improve your own mind by stimulating 
healthy thought. The boy who writes in his 
own words his reasons for liking to play ball 
bas got a far better literary start than one who 

reads up” on the French Revolution and sim- 


ply rehearses what he gets out of books.— Path- 
nder. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Selections from the Letters and Memoranda of 
Robert Milhous. 


(Continued from page 341.) 


TO HIS DAUGHTER ANNA. 
Third Month 27th, 1853. 

My Beloved Daughter :—Thou has been much 
the subject of my thoughts of late, although it 
has been sometime since I have written to thee. 
I am sometimes ready to think my love and 
concern for thy welfare grows stronger, and my 
petitions are put up for the preservation of my 
children when a Fittle ability is mercifully af- 
forded. I feel much concern for thee to do 
well. Be sure to choose the good part, and 
shun the evil and keep it always in remem- 
brance, that this is the only way to find rest 
and peace while here and Sennaihte Do not 
expect to find true peace and comfort in the en- 
joyment of the things of this world alone, for 
here they are not to be found, but try to re- 
member and love and fear and obey the Giver 
of every blessing. I can say from some experi- 
ence that there is no enjoyment worthy to be 
compared to the sensible enjoyment of the love 
of our Heavenly Father, and to be favored with 
a well grounded hope in Him, and I feel very 
great desires that thou may come to be made a 
rich partaker in thisenjoyment. Thou knowest, 
my dear Anna, that these poor frail bodies 
must ere long go the way of all the earth. I 
mean before very long they must die, and we 
know not how soon, for thou may see the old 
and the young are going, many younger than 
thyself, and we do not know when the messenger 
may be sent to us. I want thee and myself to 
try to be prepared for such an event. I want 
thee to attend closely to that Divine teacher 
that is placed in thy heart, that shows thee 
what is right and what is wrong, which is the 
spirit of thy Heavenly Father, striving with 
thee. I want thee to attend closely to its teach- 
ings, for it is an unerring spirit, and if thou 
minds it closely, it will lead thee in paths of 
safety and of pleasantness and peace, and if 
yielded to and obeyed it will purify thy heart 
and fit thee for an inheritance among those who 
are sanctified, the blessed inhabitants of that 
city of which thou may read in Revelations 
“ which hath no need of the light of the sun, or 
of the moon to shine in it, for the glory of God 
doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. And the nations of them which are 
saved shall walk in the light of it.” We must 
obey the light and mind the teacher of which I 
speak, for it proceeds from the “ Father of 
lights, with whom there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning. Thy affectionate 
father, Rosert MILHovs, 





Bap Eaate, Second Month 2nd, 1862. 

My Dear Daughter Lydia:—I have seated 
myself since meeting to write a few lines to thee. 
I feel very deeply interested, thou may be sure, 
in this important matter which thou hast under- 
taken oe school), and I do very much 
desire that thou may seek for Best Help to ex- 
ercise right authority and government therein, 
so that en may be made useful in thy present 
allotment. I do believe our gracious Helper 
will favor us with his help if we are concerned 
to lie low before Him, under a feeling of our 
own insufficiency. I trust that in a degree, I 
am made to feel the responsibility that rests 





, 


upon thee, and much desire that thou may thy- 
self first be brought under the redeeming power 
of Divine Love, so that thou may be enabled to 
— in love, which is the best authority. O, 

hope the everlasting well being of thy pupils 
may be sought, by thee, as well as their literary 
knowledge, and be concerned to guard them 
carefully against everything which would hinder 
the progress of their growth and advancement 
in the way of good, and try to cherish, as ability 
is afforded, everything in them that will tend to 
the growth of the precious seed of life, remem- 
bering that their minds are tender and suscep- 
tible of feeling. And the poet says, “Just as 
the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” I do be- 
lieve much may be done for the help of chil- 
dren who may be placed under our care, there- 
fore I want thee to watch carefully over them. 
I want thee to be encouraged to faithfulness and 
close watchfulness in thy steppings along, for 
we have need to be always watching over our 
own spirits, and daily striving to put our trust 
in “Him who remains to be strength in weak- 
ness, riches in poverty, and a present helper in 
every time of need,” and who will help thee if 
thou rightly trusts in Him. Thou art far sepa- 
rated from me, and it is out of my power, it 
seems at present, to step into thy school and see 
how it is progressing, but although so great a 
distance intervenes, r think my interest in thy 
welfare is not at all diminished, but it seems to 
me that I feel an increase of concern for thy 
present and everlasting welfare, and I trust that 
according to my capacity, my intercessions are 
often put up for thy preservation. And Ob, 
may the gracious and All-wise Being shed plen- 
tifully of the Heavenly dew upon thy future 
life, and make thee wholly his. 

Oh, Lydia, it is his right to have the upper- 
most room in our hearts and that He might 
reign there, paramount over all. Well, I hope 
thou art enjoying thyself cheerfully and com- 
fortably in cousin William’s interesting family, 
for whose welfare I feel much interested. I 
want thee to be careful of thy health and don’t 
make too close an application to study, but 
take proper exercise. With endeared love to 
thee and all the family, I remain thy affection- 


ate father, Rosert MILHovs. 
(To be continued). 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Abuse of Scholarship. 


One who was himself a great scholar as well 
as a very capable critic, wrote thus. His words 
apply to the state of an unregenerate heart :— 

“Scholarship sometimes renders men proud, 
self-sufficient, jealous. It is apt to destroy 

lain common sense and clearness of vision. 

t propagates intellectual subtleties and its own 
artificial taste. It has poisoned entire literary 
epochs by its boastful assumption of superiority 
and its conceited exclusiveness. It creates 
false standards for men, and, employing the 
delusive name of culture, it estimates a quantity 
of some particular kind of information at a 
higher value than the old mysterious power of 
the heart.” WILHELM SCHERER. 





Tue Lord in his dealing with us, his poor, 
dependent creatures, sometimes brings us very 
low, baffling all our skill and contrivance, that 
He may clearly show us, that our success in 
Spiritual things, and even in temporals also, is 
by his providence. 


A RESULT of very slow and gradual ap- 
proaches might evince forethought and purpose 
as clearly as a result attained at a single step. 
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SELECTED. 


MY REFUGE. 


Sometimes this path of mine is dark and thorny, 
And my worn spirit yearneth for relief ; 

And then I hear a voice amid the darkness, 
That softly whispers : “ Child, I know thy grief ; 


“ My rod and staff shall be thy comfort ever ; 
I'll bid the foe thy spirit to release ; 
And in the glorious morn that hastens greatly, 
I'll bless thy soul with everlasting peace. 


“ Yea, though thou walkest through the silent valley 
Of death’s dark shadow, thou shalt feel no fear ; 
I will be with thee, I will be thy refuge, 
Thy trembling soul to comfort and to cheer.” 


Ah, then Thy blessed peace, like dew of Hermon, 
Falls o’er my spirit at the cheering words, 

A calm, sweet peace, which tells of sins forgiven, 
And soothes my spirit like the song of birds. 


Yea, when my heart issad, Thou sendest comfort ; 
Thou art my blessed hope in time of need ; 

For Thou dost guide me by Thy shining presence, 
A mighty help, a counsellor indeed. 


And when at last, safe in that blessed haven, 
That Beulah-land where all is bright and blest ; 

Where sin’s dark shadow nevermore shall enter, 
My weary soul shall find eternal rest. 





Civilization of the South Sea Islands. 
(Concluded from page 340.) 

But there was not always this continued suc- 
cess, where the work had been begun. At 
Raiatea Daniel Wheeler met an assemblage of 
the people, who expressed gratitude for their 
deliverance from their former degraded condi- 
tion. In a neighboring island Bolabola, the 
party that wished for self-indulgence had got 
the upper hand. We can readily understand 
that where such deep-seated customs have been 
suppressed, there may be a strong disposition to 
revert to them. The restraint in which they 
had been held, as vitiated in this instance by 
strong drink. They were tempted by the wicked 
traders with rum or whiskey, and when this im- 
ported stock was gone, they resorted to any fruit 
of the island to manufacture more. Even their 
bread-fruit was distilled into spirits and de- 
moralization and poverty overspread the island. 
The missionary withdrew and took away his 
property. Daniel Wheeler landed there. He 
had a meeting first with the few who remained 
faithful, and the next day with the apostates. 
This company included the chief. They be- 
haved in a very indecorous manner, as though 
now quite regardless of all religious usages. After 
D. W. had secured silence, he addressed them 
in forcible language on their abandoned condi- 
tion, a condition that was hopeless, unless they 
would “ flee from the wrath to come.” The chief 
told Charles Barf that old time thoughts had 
been brought back to him. But there is reason 
to fear he did not profit by them. One is for- 
cibly struck with the reckless conduct of those 
traders, who offer rum and muskets to a people 
in this condition, to trade for what the wretches 
themselves need to keep from starving. 

There are perhaps hundreds of islands in 
these seas, in which this work of renovation was 
begun. It is my purpose here rather to direct 
attention to published narratives of what so 
closely concerns the welfare of our race than to 
bring much of it to view. 

But there is one of these groups that has of 
late years claimed so much of public attention, 
that it will be interesting to dwell upon points 
in its history. This isthe Navigator or Samoan 
group. According to J. Williams, it was dis- 
covered in 1678 by Bougainville, a Frenchman, 
who gave it the name Navigators in consequence 
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of the superior construction of the canoes of the 
natives and their surprising dexterity in the 

water, but it is called by the inhabitants Samoa. 

It consists of eight islands, Manua, Orisinge, 

Ofu, Tutuila, Upola, Manono, Aborima, Savaii 

and two smaller islands. In 1788 the group 

was visited by La Perouse, whose colleague De 

Langle and a number of his crew were bar- 

barously murdered by the inhabitants. 

It has been already stated that the concern 
of John Williams to build a ship had a special 
reference to service in the Samoan or Navi- 
gator’s Islands. A few years elapsed before this 
concern was carried out, and in what follows 
we may see the Divine hand in the delay. He 
had used the time partly in visiting Tahiti and 
other islands, confirming the churches where 
idolatry had been displaced, and planting mis- 
sions where the people still sat in darkness. At 
length about 1830, with Charles Barf as com- 
panion, he concluded to try to commence a mis- 
sion on the Samoan islands. He was then at 
Tongataboo. He had there a band of ten or more 
native converts who were willing to labor ina new 
field. But before his arrangements were com- 
pleted he was called on one day hy a man who 
though not distinguished as a convert had been 
in sympathy with the civilized movement. He 
represented that he belonged to one of the ruling 
families at Samoa, and that he had been away 
ten years, part of the time at Tahiti, where the 
new order of things was established. He now 
wished to return to his people and thought the 
trip just fitting out might enable him to do so. 
The company of such a man appeared just the 
one thing that was needed to secure success. 
Williams was however just a little doubtful 
whether the man was all he professed to be. 
But he engaged to take him. He had a wife of 
more deeply religious experience than himself 
and a little son. Hisname was Fauea. As they 
approached the group on their voyage, Fauea 
was in high spirits, from the prospect of soon 
seeing his home. But there was an expression 
of great anxiety on his countenance. “ We had 
not been long at sea,” says Williams, “when he 
came and sat himself down by my side and said 
he had been thinking of the great work before 
us, and although he had no doubt the chiefs 
would all gladly receive us, and the common 
people all readily attend to Christian instruc- 
tion, yet there was a person there called Tama- 
fainga, and if he should oppose us, he feared 
our progress would be impeded. I asked him 
who this Tamafainga was. He informed me 
that he was the man in whom the spirit of the 
gods dwelt, and he was the terror of all the in- 
habitants. This was rather discouraging, but 
we had no alternative but to proceed, looking to 
God for guidance, protection and success. It 
was in August, 1830, that the cloud-capped 
mountains of Savii, the largest of the group were 
descried. As the wind still blew furiously and 
all our people were ill, we determined if pos- 
sible to find an anchorage and ran to the lee- 
ward side of the island for the purpose, but 
without success. As soon, however, as we neared 
the shore a number of the natives came off in 
their canoes, of whom Fauea asked a number of 
questions, to which he received satisfactory an- 
swers. At length with a tremulous voice, as if 
afraid to hear the reply, he said, “ And where 
is Tamafainga.” “Oh,” shouted the people 


with evident delight. “ He is dead, He is dead.” 
“ He was killed ten or twelve daysago.” Frantic 
with joy at this unexpected intelligence, Fauae 
leaped about the vessel and ran towards me, 
shouting, “ Ua, mate le Devolo. 


Ua mate le 
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Devolo,” (Our work is done.) Astonished at 
this singular exclamation, I enquired what he 
meant. He replied, “ The obstacle we dreaded 
is removed. ‘Tamafainga is dead; they have 
killed him. The people will now all receive 
the new doctrine.” On hearing this we could 
not but be deeply affected with the seasonable 
interposition of a gracious Providence and we 
were encouraged to hope that the time to favor 
the people, yea, the set time had come. 

“ From this interview we were convinced that 
Fauea was really a chief. His countrymen ad- 
dressed him as such, the common people kissed 
his hands and the chiefs saluted him by rub- 
bing noses. 

“ By ten o’clock we reached the settlement, 
where we intended to commence our labors and 
to which Fauea belonged. In all our conversa. 
tion with that individual, we were impressed 
with his shrewdness, intelligence and good sense, 
but never more so than on the morning when 
we arrived at the place of our destination, when 
he led us to a private part of the vessel and re- 
quested us to desire the teachers not to com- 
mence their labors among his countrymen, by 
condemning their boat-races—their dances and 
other amusements, to which they were much 
attached, lest in the very onset they should take 
a dislike to a religion which impused such re- 
straints. Tell them, he said, to be diligent in 
teaching the people to make them wise, and 
their hearts will be afraid, and they will of 
themselves put away that which is evil. Let 
the word prevail and -get a firm hold upon 
them, and then we may with safety adopt meas- 
ures that at first would prove injurious. Thus 
we were constrained to admire the goodness of 
God, in bringing to us an individual whose 
character and connections so admirably fitted 
him to advance our purposes.” 

To shorten this account, I may break from 
the narrative in the language of Williams 
There were at that time two chiefs who were 
brothers. While one of them, Malieto, was en- 
gaged in war in another part of the island, the 
other, Tamelange, came on board and assisted 
in landing the teachers, and in every way wel- 
comed their arrival. The warring chief came 
home and had an interview with Williams. 
The latter tried to persuade Malieto at once to 
stop the destruction of life and settle the matter 
peaceably. He said he must pursue it to its 
proper close. And then he would become 
Christian and advise all his people to do so. 
He fulfilled his promise so far as profession 
would go, and his people generally followed his 
example. The scene of this introduction of the 
new faith, was on the two larger islands that 
are near each other. When after about two 
years, Williams revisited the group he found 
the good news had spread to some of the smaller 
islands. Natives who had been at Savaii or 
Upolu brought home the startling news. The 
people met to hear them, and built meeting- 
houses in anticipation of teachers being sent 
them. Williams was far from supposing all 
these people, whether on the central or the out- 
lying islands were moved by purely spiritual 
influence. He says they came under the civil- 
izing discipline from a variety of motives. One 
of the best of these which we may call renee 
was the belief that the Christian religion would 
put an end to the wars, which were — 
and which they dreaded. The substantial im- 
provement in their condition merely in tem- 
porals, fully justified the revolution in their 
customs. And it is to be deplored that their 
hopes of realizing its proper fruitage the abaa- 
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donment of war could not also have been real- 
ized. But the commercial and political world, 
bad too much interest, in this terrestrial para- 
dise, to permit it to be so. I quote further from 
Williams: 

“ A few years ago it was much wished by the 
inhabitants of New South Wales that the Brit- 
ish government would form a settlement at one 
of the South Sea Islands, where ships might re- 
fresh and refit without being exposed to danger. 
The fate of the unfortunate Oldham whaler and 
the numerous tragical events which were con- 
stantly occurring at these islands gave rise to 
this suggestion. Although the dangers had 
ceased where Christianity had been introduced, 
yet should such an establishment be determined 
upon, the Navigator group is a most eligible 
spot for its formation. Its central location, the 
excellence of its harbors, the abundant supply 
of water and provisions, the amazing extent of 
rich and arable land and the quantity and va- 
riety of the timber, are important pre-requisites 
for an establishment of this description. 

There are many valleys, contaiving thous- 
ands of acres of rich soil, entirely untilled, for 
as the fruits grow abundantly without labor, 
the Samoans, like the Tahitians, display but 
little ingenuity in agriculture. In this they 
are greatly surpassed by their neighbors, the 
Tongatabooans, who subsist almost entirely upon 
produce raised by themselves. The Samoan 
soil is so exceedingly rich that coffee, sugar, 
cotton and every other tropical production may 
be raised in these islands to almost any extent, 
and as they are well watered and abound with 
springs, lakes and streams. The value of these 
superb islands is enhanced. The current news 
of late years shows that the nations have availed 
themselves of these natural advantages. The 
harbor Apia spoken of by Williams, with its 
stream of pure water from the hills, is largely 
frequented by shipping, and we are only left to 
regret that news from that quarter is com- 
mingled with wars and rumors of wars instead 
of the benign fruits of the gospel of Christ. 





From an Otp Recorp Boox.—Hannah 
Brick, of Greenwich, N. J., daughter of John 
Brick and Ann his wife, deceased the 22nd of 
the Fourth Month, 1766, of a lingering illness. 
And although she had in the fore part thereof 
to pass through deep probations and an exer- 
cise of mind on her own account, yet through 
the returns of infinite goodness she afterwards 
came to enjoy Divine consolation, and in the 
abounding thereof was made to rejoice to the 
comfort of those who were with her, and often 
break forth into admiration at the folly and 
forgetfulness of people whilst in health in spend- 
ing their time and strength in the gratification 
of the mind in things of so short and perishing 
& nature, and neglecting their soul’s eternal 
welfare. And Friends being upon a religious 
visit, she being asked if she could bear their 
company, being almost spent, she said it was 
an opportunity she had long desired and long- 
ed for, and she believed the Lord would enable 
her to go through it, which He did to her com- 
fort. And after it was over, she signified how 
she thought her request would in a short time 

granted, which was, to depart and be at rest, 
which was according to her belief; and a little 
before her departure her mother asked her if 
she should turn her. She made a motion for 
her to be still. So she lay some time as in the 
enjoyment of the Divine presence, and then 

» “ Now turn me a little,” and when turned, 


her face to them who were present, she said, | 


“ Now my Saviour is come and I am going in 
rapture of joy,” and so quietly departed this 
life, aged twenty-four years, eleven months and 
some days; and we believe is gone to the enjoy- 
ment of that rest that is glorious, and is and will 
be the lot and portion of the righteous in all ages. 


The Beacon Controversy. 


BY GEORGE VAUX. 


[In the preparation of this paper the publications of 
the Beaconites have been largely consulted. These 
publications are violently partisan, adroitly written 
and clearly misleading. The materials emanating from 
the opposite side which the writer has had access to 
have been scanty. Under these circumstances it has 
not always been easy to present the points involved in 
just the foun that is desirable. It is hoped however 
that a reasonably fair statement of the case is here 
given. | 
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A Second Poem on the Robia which Appeared 
at the Death of Jonathan Taylor. 


[A few weeks ago, after an account had been 
given on page 263 of THe FRIEND concerning 
the death of Jonathan Taylor, who was a min- 
ister from America, on a religious visit to Ire- 
land, a short poem was given as written by a 
Friend there, and repeated to a Philadelphia 
friend by Mary James Lecky, at whose house 
Jonathan Taylor died. While he was dying “a 
robin flew in at the open window, and resting 
upon his feet, sang as the spirit was passing 
away.” This second poem concerning the same 
scene has been remembered by another con- 
tributor, who offers it for our columns. ] 


More than sixty years have elapsed since the 
occurrence of the events in the Society of Friends 
in England which are known as the Beacon 
Controversy. The previous decade had wit- 
nessed the great conflict in America, arising 
from the views of Elias Hicks, which had torn 
the Society asunder and caused serious separa- 
tions in five out of the eight Yearly Meetings. 
This controversy had not extended to London 
Yearly Meeting, though its character was well 
understood there. That Yearly Meeting had 
been called upon to pronounce judgment upon 
the events which grew out of it, and had con- 
demned in the most positive manner the views 
which Hicks had enunciated, and the course 
pursued by those who advocated them. 

Upwards of thirty years before, sentiments 
somewhat similar to those of Elias Hicks had 
affected many prominent members of Dublin 
Yearly Meeting, which resulted in the disown- 
ment of twelve elders, most of those in that 
station in the meeting, and seven ministers (it 
is said all but one, the devoted John Conran) 
who were recorded in that capacity. In con- 
nection with this it may be mentioned that 
Hannah Barnard a minister residing at Hudson, 
New York State, obtained from her home meet- 
ings in 1797 and 1798 certificates for religious 
service in Great Britain and Ireland. In com- 
pany with Elizabeth Coggeshal, another Ameri- 
can minister (but who was in no wise connected 
with Hannah’s unsound views) she sailed from 
America in 1798 and arrived at Falmouth, 
England, in the Sixth Month of that year. 

Hannah Barnard had imbibed views which 
caused her to esteem lightly the Holy Scriptures 
and to deny many truths always acknowledged 
by Friends, but they do not seem to have de- 
veloped before her departure from home. Whilst 
abroad she paid a general visit to most if not 
all the meetings in Ireland, and though con- 
siderable uneasiness was felt with her she re- 
ceived a returning minute from the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders at the Spring meet- 
ing held in Dublin in the year 1800. Proceeding 
to London, her unsound views had become a mat- 
ter of public notoriety, and her case was con- 
sidered by the Morning Meeting which required 
of her that she should cease appearing as a 
minister and immediately return home. She 
declined to take this advice, and the case was 
sent to Devonshire-house Monthly Meeting 
within the limits of which she was sojourning. 
That Monthly Meeting approved the judgment 
of the Morning Meeting and advised her to 
return home. From this judgment she appealed 
to the Quarterly Meeting of London and Mid- 
dlesex, which confirmed it. Hannah Barnard 
then appealed from the judgment of the Quar- 
terly Meeting to the Yearly Meeting of London. 
That meeting convened on the twentieth of Fifth 
Month, 1801 and the appeal was promptly taken 
up. The usual reference to a committee was made 
and on the first of the Sixth Month, 1801 the 
judgment of the lower meetings was confirmed 
without a dissenting voice. 


Camest thou from sunny skies 

And summer breezes and a flush of flowe: 

And thine own woodland home in garden bowers, 
Hidden from various eyes, 

To pour thy tuneful breath 

And fold thy wing upon the bed of death ? 


Hadst thou some whispered word 

Of peace and comfort to the stranger dying, 

Far from his household friends and country lying, 
Gentle and innocent bird? 

In that wild, warbling tone, 

Breathing o’er death’s dark solitude, alone. 


Wast thou on mission sent 
To sing a requiem o’er the unconscious clay 
When the undying part had passed away 
From its frail tenement ? 
Even so thy race of yore 
Spread o’er the orphaned babes, the leafy shrouds they 
wore. 


I may not deem that chance 

Guided thy vagrant pinion to that scene, 

When the soul, trembling, heaven and earth between, 
Might cast one backward glance, 

Ere yet its spiritual eye 

Opened forever on eternity. 


Nor would I think, sweet bird 
That an unransomed spirit did depart 
With unblest head or unregenerate heart 
When thy small voice was heard ; 
I would not yield the trust, 
That one prepared for heaven was gathered to the dust. 





Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 

....+ “And I would add what [ earnestly 
desire, viz: That the friends of God would be 
diligent in stirring up their children and families 
frequently to read the Holy Scriptures and the 
writings of our ancient, departed Friends, which 
are an eminent vindication of the Divine author- 
ity of that blessed book, upon the experience of 
those faithful ministers and servants of Christ. 
And that all who make profession of the holy 
and blessed Truth in the inward parts, would 
make the lives and labors of those worthies of 
the Lord their lively and constant examples in 
their known seriousness, retirement, silence, 
self-denial, temperance, humility, meekness ten- 
derness, brotherly-kindness and sincerity to 
God and his people; that so there may be a 
succession in sobriety, righteousness and godli- 
ness, which is the very sum and substance of 
religion ; and that one generation may become 
heirs in holiness to another, till days be no 
more and time be swallowed up in eternity.— 
Wm. Penn in his Testimony concerning Charles 
Marshall. 

Fourth Month 26th, 1899. 
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Soon after this she returned to America and 
was disowned by her Monthly Meeting of Hud- 
son in the Sixth Month, 1802. From this judg- 
ment she appealed to the Quarterly Meeting 
which confirmed it. The appeal does not ap- 
pear to have reached New York Yearly Meet- 
ing. 
fe will thus be seen that English Friends had 
gone through with the questions which had arisen 
in connection with the promulgation of views 
of the character alluded to, and having for 
several years considered these questions settled 
and adjusted, the Society in Hngiend may be 
said to have been in a quiescent state. 

At this juncture a new and unexpected dis- 
turbing element presented. 

Isaac Crewdson was a somewhat obscure min- 
ister of Manchester Meeting and a member of 
Hardshaw East Monthly Meeting, which was a 
component part of Lancashire Quarterly Meet- 
ing. His religion was shallow, avowedly more 
of the head than of the heart, and he seems to 
have possessed an argumentative and speculative 
mind. Of independent means, he was undoubt- 
edly ambitious and a desire for place and power 
was quite apparent in the course of the con- 
troversy which brought him so prominently 
before the Society. He seems to have cherished 
the idea that he would become a prominent 
leader and that he could take the place of some 
of those honored and devoted men who con- 
spicuously adorned London Yearly Meeting at 
that period. 

In the year 1835, Crewdson issued his work 
entitled “A Beacon to the Society of Friends,” 
which speedily passed through two editions. 

The pretended object of the work was to com- 
bat the errors of Elias Hicks, but it really was 
an insidious attempt to prove that the acknowl- 
edged and long established views of Friends and 
those of Elias Hicks were identical, and to un- 
dermine the leading principles which the Societ 
from its foundation had maintained. It was skil- 
fully and adroitly done, but whilst it led many 
astray, it failed to accomplish what its author 
had hoped for. It is remarkable that whilst 
Crewdson and Hicks held opposite views, that 
both labored to establish the same idea—the 
identity of Quakerism and Hicksism. 

Whilst Crewdson claimed that he believed 
in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, he limited its 

ion to those who had acquired it through 
the study of the Bible. Admitting that the 
Scriptures testified of Christ, he placed them 
above the testimony of the Spirit, thus prac- 
tically lessening Christ’s character and opening 
the way to Bibliolatry. . 

He denied that men were ever converted with- 
out the knowledge of the Gospel being commu- 
nicated to them by outward means, and that it 
was an unhappy flattering of ourselves to sup- 
pose that we have a knowledge of the will of 
God independent of the Bible. 

He denied that the Scriptures said anything 
about silence and stillness, or teach what he was 
pleased to call “ Quietism,” by which he meant 
silent worship both in public and in private, as 
practised by Friends. He claimed that the 
views of our Society on this point were mystical, 
and he rejected the view that there was such a 
thing as a religion of feelings, asserting that the 
religion of Christ was oue of faith only. 

ith these assertions and the logical conse- 
quences which would grow out of them, Crewd- 
son practically repudiated every a which 
Friends had held to be essential to their faith 
and at the same time denied most important 
principles of the Christian religion which are be- 























































































lieved by Friends in common with other re-| but speak, what thrilling stories would they tel] 
ligious sects. In his denial of the “inward | of the rich spiritual experiences enjoyed by 
light” or Light of Christ, which he claimed to} God’s children in the midst of their sorrows 
be “the theory of an infidel,” he repudiated a} and anxieties, and in spite of the burdens and 
principle of the Christian religion equally im-| cares which weigh heavily upon their hearts! 
portant with that of the atonement and ran} But not only for spiritual ecstacy will the 
perilously close to the danger line of commit- | Christian be found daily waiting on God. He 
ting the awful sin of speaking against the Holy | will seek the accustomed place of private and 
Ghost. holy communion with God in order that he may 
The publication of the Beacon created a wide | receive wisdom and instruction according to 
spread sensation both in the Society and out of|the daily need. David, who had profound 
it. Many Friends were deeply concerned as to | confidence in prayer, said: “‘ Lead me in th 
its influence, and some in different quarters, but | truth and teach me; for Thou art the God of 
more especially in Manchester where Crewdson | my salvation: on thee do I wait all the day.” 
lived, were confused and unsettled in their re-| The need of wisdom greater than our own to 
ligious opinions. The situation was further com- | direct us in our various ways, causes the soul to 
plicated by the appearance of a work denomin- | reach out instinctively after the omniscient God ; 
ated “The Truth Vindicated” which was an | and the promise that, if in all our ways we ac- 
able reply to the Beacon, but unfortunately | knowledge Him, He will direct our paths, gives 
embraced so much unsound sentiment inter-| us an assurance that is grateful to the soul, 
woven with it, that it was more an injury than | while our experience forms a firm foundation 
a help to the cause of Truth. In fact it gave| for confidence in his power to do according to 
the followers of Crewdson the opportunity to | his promise. 
reaffirm their charges. Then to wait on God imparts encouragement 
The author of “ The Truth Vindicated ” was | and strength in a wonderful degree. It is true,as 
a certain wy Martin, a youngish man who | those who hold sweet communion daily with God 
was originally brought up as a Friend, but for | can testify, that “He giveth power to the faint, 
some reason resigned his membership several | and to them that have no might He increaseth 
years before the Beacon Controvesy arose. Hej strength.” How often has the Christian, har- 
died in 1841 aged thirty-six. assed with difficulties, pursued by the adver- 
“The Truth Vindicated ” was circulated to a| sary, and weakened with the conflict, gone into 
considerable extent by many Friends before its | his secret chamber, and there, waiting on God, 
mischievous character was appreciated. received strength for his weakness, hope for his 
(To be continued.) despondency, and a quickened faith for his fail- 
inte. aos ie <Menl ing vision. Out of that holy place he has come 
Waiting on the Lord. as a giant refreshed, having been made “ strong 
Many precious promises are held out to those | in the Lord, and in the power of his might.” It 
who wait on the Lord, and if we could read the 


is well, in these busy, distracting days, when it 
story of the soul life we should see that these| is easy to ignore the higher duties of the soul 
promises are abundantly fulfilled. To the carnal | life, and in so doing to degenerate into a condi- 
mind, unused to the language of the spiritual 


tion of spiritual feebleness, for us to hold in 
life, the exhortation to wait on the Lord means | mind the inspiring words of the holy prophet: 
nothing; indeed, it has the appearance of ab- 


“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
surdity. But to the soul acquainted with the | their strength ; they shall mount up with wings 
language of heaven the words are not only in-| as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; 
telligible but freighted with spiritual possibili- | and they shall walk, and not faint.” 
ties. What are we to understand by waiting on | “Wait only upon God; my soul, be still, 
the Lord? Not a condition of spiritual inactiv-| And let thy God unfold his perfect will. 
ity and indifference, nor an indefinite and aim- ee fg he oy wade 
lees tarrying and longing of the soul before On ‘ese who valk on Him ; oe) shalt thou bear 
God. But rather such an attitude of humilia-| His presence, and his life and light e’en where 
tion, acquiescence, consecration and expecta-| The night is darkest, and thine earthly days 
tion as will give the soul a clear and satisfactory | Shall show his love and sound his glorious praise, 
knowledge of its acceptance with God, and of| And He will work with hand unfettered, free, 
its exaltation into the relation of a co-laborer| is high and holy p ae a te 
with Him, while admitting it into an enjoy- ee 
ment of the deep things of Gud, and implant- 
ing in it a more fervent determination to setve 
God and man by seeking and securing the 
highest type of Christian experience and life. 

It is only by waiting on the Lord that one 
can understand what the soul’s relation to God 
really is. The secret place and the quiet hour 
must be sought, the turmoil and vexations of 
the world shut out, and the windows of the 
soul opened to its Jerusalem; and then, if the 
soul will wait patiently for the Lord, He will 
incline his ear and listen to its cry. 

What inexpressible satisfaction comes to 
those who wait on God; what joy of heart— 
deeper, sweeter and more abiding than any 
ecstatic emotion of the unregenerated life! 
Many a burdened heart has been set free from 
its crushing load, many a sorrow-stricken soul 
has had its tears wiped away, many a saint in sore 
perplexity has been set free, and many a doubt- 
ing one has found the solid ground while wait- 
ing on God. If the secret places of prayer could 





THE worst, and one of the commonest, of 
habits is that of dawdling. Few things con- 
tribute more to foster it than home study, where 
the average boy or girl, without method or de- 
finiteness, with no acquired power of concentra- 
tion, only half understood and totally indiffer- 
ent, yawns the evening away in an attempt to 
learn lessons which under intelligent supervi- 
sion, might be acquired, and acquired pleasur- 
ably, within an hour. Half the task of the 
schools should be to teach youth how to learn; 
for the popular ignorance and indifference re- 
garding social and political questions vital to 
the republic are due, in great measure, to the 
fact that the people at school, have never learn- 
ed how to bring their minds to bear upon new 

roblems. Any necessity for thought or for 
inductive reasons fills them with dismay. 
J. P. MUNROE. 


CuLTIVATE a sunny disposition if you would 
grow a crop of pleasant thoughts. 









. 
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ON PRAYER. 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed ; 

The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try ; 

Prayer, the sublimest strains can reach, 
The Majesty on high. 


Prayer is the sinner’s contrite voice 
Returning from his ways. 

While angels in their songs rejoice 
And say “ Behold, he prays.” 


Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath ; 
The Christian’s native air ; 

His watchword at the gates of death— 
He enters Heaven with prayer. 


In prayer on earth the saints are one, 
In word, in deed, in mind. 

While with the Father and the Son 
Sweet fellowship they find. 


Nor prayer is made on earth alone, 
The Holy Spirit pleads, 

And Jesus on the eternal throne, 
For sinners intercedes. 


Oh! Thou by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way; 

The path of prayer Thyself hath trod. 
Lord, teach us how to pray. 





Be humble; it becomes a creature; a de- 


ndent and borrowed being, that lives not of 


itself, but breathes in another’s air with an- 
other’s breath, and is accountable for every mo- 
ment of time, and can call nothing its own, but 
is absolutely a tenant at will of the great Lord 
of heaven and earth. 





Letters from D. A. Hilkoff Respecting Duk- 
hobortsi. 


WINNIPEG, Fifth Month 6th, 1899. 
JoserH S. ELKINTON, 
Dear Friend :—As I wired to you from Yorkton, 
I duly received check for two thousand dollars. 
The Dukhobors have begun to plough and dig. 
Have six blacksmith shops and a lot of wagons 
have been made from lumber bought for that pur- 
pose. I told the Dukhobors of the receipt of two 
thousand dollars, and we had several meetings to 
discuss what it should be used for. The Dukho- 
bors asked me to tender their heartfelt gratitude 
for the help extended. It was decided to expend 
seven hundred dollars in buying oats and barley 
for seed, and the remaining thirteen hundred dol- 
lars for oxen. The oats and barley are alread 
bought now at Yorkton, and in its celaihedieed. 
The immigration agent, James S. Crerar, to whose 
care I sent the money, not being able to go myself, 
is kindly helping them with his advice and knowl- 
edge of the country where to buy best. I got a 
letter from him that five yoke of oxen were already 
bought ; that will help the people with their plough- 
ing, as they are sorrily handicapped for the want 
of cattle and have to draw the ploughs themselves, 
putting twenty-two people, women and men, to 
one plough. The women find it easier to break the 
land with a plough than to dig it with a spade, as 
there is not much sod where tbey are ploughing, 


because the land they are breaking is burnt off 


timber land. 

Tam happy to inform you that C. Cox and H. 
Morgan of the Local Council of women of Montreal 
have sent four hundred and fifty-six dollars and 
eighty cents to be used buying milch cows for the 
children, The money is now at Yorkton, and the 
cows are being bought. Milk for the children is 
a necessary, considering they do not eat meat 
and having no poultry have no eggs. 





THE FRIEND. 
































I forgot to tell you that it was decided to spend 
fifty dollars on gown if such can be had at 
Yorkton or in the neighborhood. The idea is to 
buy hens and eggs and hatch chickens. oo 

Tene accept my sincere appreciation of your 
and the Society of Friends’ efforts in the help and 
sympathy extended my suffering countrymen, the 
value of which is more than I can express, and 
shows the practice of the true spirit of the 

rinciples of your exalted organization. I am 
Loner in remembrance that the help and sympathy 
shown to my suffering-for-conscience-sake country- 
men one hundred years 
Friends is still being promulgated now, and thus, 
although men and events pass away, the true spirit 
abideth, and works always the same. 

Sincerely your friend, 
D. A. HILLKOFF. 


WInnIPce, Fifth Month, ’99. 
JosEPH S. ELKINTON, 

Dear Friend :—I had just posted a letter to 
you when I received yours of the second with an 
enclosed check for another two thousand dollars. 
I really cannot find words to express my gratitude. 
Please tender my heartfelt thanks to all the kind 
Friends who have contributed of their means. 

I deeply feel and appreciate the love and sym- 

athy shown in your letter for the welfare of my 
friends, and I consider this feeling of sympathy 


to the Colony. I will read your letter to the Dukho- 
bors, and will give you full particulars as to the 
disposal of this money. 
Sincerely your friend, 
D. HILLKorF. 





Items Concerning the Society. 
Hannah H. Stratton and her companions, hav- 


the Quarterly Meetings of Abington (at German- 
town) and Concord (at Media), and having been 


or their homes in Ohio on the 10th, holding an 
appointed meeting at Sewickley in Western Penn- 
sylvania on the next day. 





erism and its Non-ritual Outcome,” Joseph Ed- 
mondson observed that the essential basis of Quak- 


standpoint so realized, of all the relations between 
the soul and the Saviour. It was only from this 
standpoint that Quaker doctrine and practice could 
be adequately understood or appreciated. The 


the Christian Church was not primarily or prin- 
cipally a question of ritual, but of the nature and 
extent of the vital relations existing between Jesus 
Christ and the individual believer in Him. The 
absence of ritual in Quaker practice was the out- 
come of the full acceptance of the all-sufficiency 
of this intimate union for the supply of every need 
of the human soul. 





Cyrus W. Harvey has attended all the Quarterly 
Meetings in their course thus far except that held 
at Media on the 9th instant, when he felt drawn 
to attend the Quarterly Meeting held at 15th and 
Race Streets. He was also at the Yearly Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders by permission of that body, 
held on the 18th instant, and had relieving service. 
On this occasion, Aaron M. Powell of Plainfield, 
N. J., whose labors for humanity for fifty years 
have been indefatigable in Europe and America, 
while speaking on the nature of the ministry, 
leaned over on the railing and expired. This 
brought over the witnessing congregation the great 
solemnity which must be felt in sight of so impres- 
sive an event. C. W. Harvey was also engaged in 
a valuable testimony at the public meeting next 


day. 

Bi Harvey and Thomas Ellsmore of Western 
Yearly Meeting have been at all the Quarterly 
Meetings held since the late Yearly Meeting. 


by the Society of 


very precious. On Tuesday, May 9th, I am going 


ing attended since the close of the Yearly Meeting, 


very acceptably present at the Institute for Colored 
Youth, and at an appointed meeting for the colored 
“— near 19th and Diamond Streets, departed 


In an address on “ The Essential Basis of Quak- 


erism was the realization of the indwelling of Jesus 
Christ in the soul, and the interpretation, from the 


difference between Friends and other sections of 
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THe New ILLUSTRATED History oF WEsT- 


TOWN ScHooL.— Under the auspices of the Alumni 


Association and some members of the Westtown 


Committee, a new, and we think valuable, His- 
tory of the School is nearing completion. 
been compiled by Watson W.and Sarah B. Dewees, 
assisted by a special committee of the Alumni, and 


It has 


is an interesting narrative of the life of the School 
from 1799 to the present. 
No space has been sacrificed to a catalogue of 


students, but the author’s aim has been to produce 


a book both accurate and readable, eliminating as 
far as possible uninteresting statistics. The book 
will contain about two hundred pages of text, and 
fifty or more full-page illustrations. It will be 
printed on a particularly high grade of paper and 
eepeies bound in cloth. The opening 
chapters contain a lively picture of the state of 
education among Friends in America during the 
closing years of last century, followed by an inter- 
esting recital of the growth of the idea which 
finally took shape in a Yearly Meeting Boarding 
School. 

The authors have had access to the minutes of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, as well as to those 
of the School Committee, and have incorporated 
in the History very much that has the element of 
freshness to those of the present generation. Suc- 
ceeding chapters tell of the building of the original 
School House and the opening of the Schoo]; an 
interesting feature of this part being the introduc- 
tion of letters written home by Westtown boys and 
girls in the early years of the century. The ad- 
ministrations of the various Superintendents then 
follow, and the concluding chapters are devoted to 
special features of Westtown life, such as Literary 
Societies, Sports, etc. The illustrations, for the 
most part, are from newly made half-tone plates 
never before published, and include several por- 
traits of Superintendents, Teachers and others who 
have been closely identified with theSchool. Among 
the many valuable ones in the collection may be 
mentioned a sketch by William L. Price, drawn 
particularly for this History, representing the 
original School House as we believe it appeared 
early in the century. Other illustrations worthy 
of special mention are the Boys’ Chamber, the Old 
Gallery, the Original Farm House ii 1799 sketched 
by James M. Price, the Old South Porch, and 
among the portraits, Philip and Rachel Price, 
Sarah Emlen, Enoch Lewis, and Joseph Walton. 

It is expected that the book will be on sale by 
or before Centennial Day, Sixth Month 10th, 1899. 
The price will be $1.00 per copy if delivered at 
Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, or at 
Friends’ Institute, Twelfth Street below Market, to 
be called for by the purchaser. If sent by mail 
the price will be $1.10. 

The Committee feel that they are offering ex- 
ceptional value for the money, and believe that the 
book is one that every person interested in West- 
town should own. As the edition is limited, we 
would suggest that it may be best for those wishing 
to secure copies to order at once. 

CHARLES RHOADS, 
HANNAH P. Morris, 
Davis H. ForsyTHE, 
HENRY TATNALL Brown. 


Committee. 





ConcoRD QUARTERLY MEETING held at Media 
on the 8th instant was an occasion when the hearts 
of many were able to thank God and take a little 
fresh courage wherewith to meet the duties and 
difficulties of our day. 

Hannah H. Stratton and companions of Ohio 
were present, as also Eli Harvey and Thomas Ells- 
more of Western Yearly Meeting. The language 
“He giveth his beloved sleep” was refreshingly 
revived in our hearing. The “early and late” 
effort of the natural mind is ineffectual to procure 
that sweet rest and peace which is the portion of 
the true children of God; as saith the psalmist, 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it; except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain. It is vain 
for you to rise up early, to sit up late, to eat the 
bread of sorrow, for so He giveth his beloved sleep.” 
The spirit of supplication was prevalent, gathering 


THE FRIEND. 
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an ees 


the assembly into a nearness of feeling and ability 
to approach the throne of grace. 

The practical character of true religion and 
Christ’s spiritual government were set forth most 
helpfully, and a suggestion that we might some- 
times entertain a prejudice against our own souls 
so as to prevent the entrance therein of heavenly 
light and love. We cannot rightly judge of our 
fitness or unfitness for service, that may well be 
left to Him who knoweth every heart and what 
can best accomplish his own blessed purposes. 

Surely he would not have said “ come unto me 
and I will give you rest” if there was any insupera- 
ble difficulty in our way. 

S. Calvin Barker was liberated by men and 
women Friends, to visit the Friends of Eastern 
Tennessee formerly belonging to North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting and now a part of Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting, Ohio. This concern brought the 
meeting into a solemn sense of the importance of 
true guidance, and some weighty remarks were 
made as to the various experiences through which 
a minister may pass in the right exercise of his 

ift. 

ne The vision’ may tarry for many _ or be 
very unexpectedly opened to the view with a com- 
mission to communicate it promptly; in either 
case, the same rule applies—to mind the measure 
of heavenly power accompanying the utterance. 
Sometimes much living faith in the eternal Source 
of the Gospel stream is requisite to enable the 
trembling soul to venture upon such ministration 
without knowing what line of presentation is re- 
quired. 

There is an harmonious labor in which one kin- 
dred spirit may feelingly accompany another while 
vocally engaged and become increasingly sensible 
that it may be necessary to supplement what has 
been said, but it is always important to every ser- 
vice of this kind that it be prompted by the same 
Spirit which originates every anointed offering. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The United States and Great 
Britain will stand together in the advocacy of the 
adoption of a scheme for the settlement of international 
disputes by arbitration which will be presented to the 
disarmament conference at its meeting in The Hague 
on the 16th inst. The American delegates, headed b 
Ambassador White, are equipped with a fairly well 
digested plan for the execution of this long cherished 
project, while the British delegates are prepared with 
a plan which is almost identical with the American 
— 

he transfer of $68,000,000 in silver from vaults in 
the Mint and Postoffice to the vault in the new Mint 
began last week. The United States Express Company 
is doing the hauling. The silver is packed in money 
sacks, which are enclosed in boxes. each containing 
1,000 silver dollars. Sixty of these boxes, or $60,000, 
make a load, and it is expected that an average of ten 
loads a day will be moved. Three months will be 
required to complete the job. 

The number of silver dollarsin the country on Fourth 
Month 1, 1896, was 427,789,916. The number on Fourth 
Month 1, 1899, was 475,193,158, an increase of nearly 
50,000,000. The official statistics show that the total 
amount of money of all kinds in circulation has in- 
creased at the rate of $500,000 for every business day 
since Seventh Month 1, 1896, the amount per capita 
being $25.45, against $21.65 three years ago. 

Constantine Lepeschoff, of St. Petersburg, Russia, a 
member of the engineering staff of the Trans Siberian 
Railroad, arrived at Phenixville, Pa., to confer with 
the engineers of the Phoenix Bridge Works in regard 
to the building of twelve steel railroad bridges for the 
Russian Government. The bridges are to be made for 
the Eastern Chinese Railroad, a branch of the great 
Trans-Siberian Railroad extending from China to 
Viadivostock. The Phcenix Company has just con- 
tracted to build a large steel bridge for the Imperial 
Railroad of Japan. The contract, like that with 
Russia, was secured in competitivn with European 
bridge builders, both as to cost and time. 

In 1850 our production of cheese was 105,500,000 
pounds. In 1890 it was 256,750,000. At present it is 
estimated to be about 280,000,000 pounds. 

There will be no summer shut-down in the iron and 
steel mills this year. Manufacturers are already far 
behind in their orders, and a close-down would mean 
the loss of trade. Therefore, contrary to the usual 


routine of wage settlements in the iron, steel and tin 
late industries, conferences on the new lists will be 
eld in Detroit immediately following the adjourn- 
ment of the National Convention of the Amalgamated 
Association, Fifth Month 30th. 

A despatch of the 10th inst., from San Francisco, 
says: ‘The steam schooner Albion has been selected 
by the Government as a transport for reindeer. In a 
few days she will follow the revenue cutter Bear to 
Seattle, and from there will accompany her to Petro- 
paulovsky, where Sheldon Jackson will pick out 500 
reindeer for the service of the United States. The deer 
will be dehorned and placed on board the Albion, and 
will from there be taken to Fort Clarence, from which 

oint they will be distributed throughout the districts 
in which they are needed. 

Michigan expects shortly to have the largest park 
in the country. The tract involved covers 738,560 
acres, and is located in six counties. 

On Seventh Day last Aaron M. Powell, of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, a prominent member of the Race Street 
Friends, died of heart disease while addressing a gath- 
ering of his Friends at the Race Street Meeting-house. 

Roswell P. Flower, Ex-Governor of New York, died 
of heart disease in New York City, on the 12th inst. 
He was born in 1835. 

A despatch from Omaha, Neb., dated Fifth Month 
14th, says: The past twenty-four hours have been 
characterized by unseasonable cold weather, heavy 
rains and severe hail storms throughout Nebraska. 
Light frost is reported in some localities. The worst 
storm of the spring struck Omaha to-night, when a tre- 
mendous downpour of rain, accompanied by hail oc- 
curred, breaking many windows and doing other dam- 
age. Many of the hail stones were an inch and a half 
in diameter. Street railway traffic was interrupted 
and telegraphic and telephone communication inter- 
fered with for a time. 

A rear-end collision of passenger trains occurred on 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railway at Exeter Sta- 
tion, six miles below Reading, on the night of the 11th 
inst. Several cars of an express train were wrecked 
and 29 persons were killed and more than that number 
injured. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 427, which is 50 less than the previous week and 
3 less than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 212 were males and 215 females: 54 
died of consumption; 50 of heart disease; 48 of pneu- 
monia ; 22 of typhoid fever; 21 of nephritis; 13 of 
apoplexy; 13 of Bright’s disease ; 12 of convulsions; 
12 of old age ; 11 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 10 of inflammation of the brain, and 8 of can- 
cer. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 99}; 4’s, reg., 1124 a 113; 
coupon, 1134 a 114; new 4’s, 1293 a 130}; 5’s, 1124 
a 112}; 3's, reg., 108§ a 108% ; coupon, 1084 a 109. 

CoTTON was steady on a basis of 64c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.10 a $2.30; Pennsylva- 
nia roller, straight, $3 25 a $3.40; Western winter 
straight, $3.30 a $3.45; city mills, straight, $3.30 a 
$3.50. Rye FLour.—$3.15 per barrel for choice Penn- 
sylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 73 a 734c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 38 a 38}c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 35c. 

Beer Catrie. — Extra, 5§ a 5}c.; good, 5 a d}c.; 

— 4g a tie; common, 4} a 4c. val 

HEEP AND LAmgs.—Extra cli , Df a Shc. ; 
clipped, 4} a 5c.; medium clinved th 4}c.; common 
aren 3 a 4c.; lambs, 5 a 64c. ; spring lambs, $3.00 
a $6.00. 


Hoas.—Best western, 5} a 5jc.; other grades, 5} a 54c. 

Fore1GNn.—There are now about 350 public libraries 
in Great Britain. They contain over 5,000,000 volumes 
and issue about 27,000,000 books each year. The an- 
nual attendance of readers is about 60,000,000. 

The British Admiralty has offered £75,000 for an 
electric gun invented by the son of a Portland grocer. 
The gun throws an explosive shot a distance of five 
and a half miles. It is noiseless and smokeless. 

It is announced from London that the prospects are 
bright for the signing of a reciprocity treaty between 
Canada and the United States when the Joint High 
Commission shall reassemble next fall. 

It takes about a billion and a half eggs every year 
to supply the demand in Great Britain and Ireland, 
besides all the native eggs. 

A despatch from Berlin, dated Fifth Month 11th, 
says: Incessant rains have prevailed since Fourth 
Month 30th, producing disastrous floods, especially 
in the Eastern Oder district. At Oderou, in Austrian 
Silesia, an immense district has been inundated. At 


Dresden the river Elbe is higher than it has been at 
any previous period for twenty years. The tributaries 
of the Elbe and Oder have overflowed, inundating the 
Roesa district. At Bitterfield eleven persons were 
drowned in attempting to cross the river Mulde. The 
rains still continue. 

Since vaccination was made compulsory in German 
cities in 1874, only a few cases of smallpox have been 
observed, and most of those occurred in foreigners 
coming from countries without compulsory vaccina- 
tion. 

The Danish Government has donated the sum of 
40,000 crowns to the eminent meteorologist Adam 
Paulsen, who has made a special study of the northern 
light. He intends to leave on Seventh Month 3rd for 
the north coast of Iceland, where he will erect an ob 
servatory for the study of auroral displays. He in- 
tends to remain till Sixth Month, 1900. 

It is proposed to build a canal from the Baltic to the 
city of Christianstad, in the southern part of Sweden. 

At the instance of the Czarina, two Commissioners 
have been sent to the famine stricken district of Russia 
to inquire into the distress there, and to take prompt 
means for its alleviation. The Czarina has given 50,- 
000 roubles for the relief of the suffering people. 

To the United States State Department, under date 
of Third Month 24th, 1899, Consul Smith, of Moscow, 
writes that the total output of the gold mines in Rus- 
sia for the year 1898 amounted to 1,300,000 ounces, or 
81,250 pounds. 

The Russian Government has demanded of China 
the right to build a railway connecting the Manchurian 
system with Pekin. 

Twenty years ago there was scarcely a mile of good 
wagon road in Egypt. During the last six years more 
than 1000 miles of fine roads have been constructed. 

A great struggle is in progress in Jamaica for the 
control of the banana export to the United States, the 
principal source of revenue to the colony. 

Immense coal fields have been discovered in Zulu- 
land, the seams being up to forty-five feet in thickness 
and of good quality for locomotives and other pur- 
poses. 

Coffee is raised in nearly every one of the provinces 
of Brazil. The country produces the bulk of the world’s 
crop. It raised 10,000,000 bags last year, and it is plant- 
— fields now. 

he Hawaiian census of 1896 included 4,886 Mor- 
mons in the population of 109,020. To-day the num- 
ber of Japanese (35,000) nearly equals that of the na- 
tives—39,500. 

Forty-two million pounds of India rubber were im- 
ported in North America last year. 

Since the beginning of this century no fewer than 
fifty-two volcanic islands have risen out of the sea. 
Nineteen have disappeared and ten are now inhabited. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoon.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters ia 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 


dressed to WiLLIAM F. WickERsHAM, Principal. 
Payments on account of board and tuition, and 

communications in regard to business should be for- 

warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street. 
Open 11.30 a. M. to 2 Pp. M. and 3 P. M. to 6 P. Mi- 
We note the following among the uew books: 
CARPENTER, E. J.—America in Hawaii. 

Fiske, A. K. West Indies. 
Hay, Newman— Autobiography. 
JorDAN, C. B., ed.—Mother Song and Child Song. 
Parsons, F. T.—How to Know the Ferns. 
Pruppen, T. M.—Story of the Bacteria. 
SrurGE, Matilda—Memorials and Letters of Ann 
Hunt. 
TREVELYAN, Sir G. O bart—American Revolution. 
Part I, 1766-1767. 
Trves.oop, B. F.—Federation of the World. 
’anDyxke, Henry.—Ships and Havens. 
Circulation free to all. 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street, 





